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THE TWELVE GREAT MASTERPIECES. 
I.— Introduction. 


RT in public education, art in the common schools, is a subject that 
is being more and more discussed in this country. Educators are 
beginning to think that, although the intellect has been splendidly devel- 
oped by our educational system, the feelings, the higher qualities of the 
imagination — we might almost say the soul— has been wofully neg- 
lected. The culture side of education has received no stress, and the 
vital power of the arts—- painting, sculpture, architecture and the rest — 
has been left largely to the haphazard direction of individual parents. 
To help remedy this neglect, to help produce young men and women 
who shall be more fully rounded out mentally, morally and physically, 
it has been suggested that art be given greater prominence in the schools. 
The principle underlying this suggestion has been the belief that if a 
person is surrounded by beautiful pictures, beautiful thoughts, beautiful 
actions —in a word, by the beautiful—he will be influenced toward 
leading a beautiful life. 

So far this recent art movement has laid main stress on the decoration 
of schoolrooms. Some attempts have been made, however, to deal with 
the history of art, or at least with a systematic treatment of the great 
works of art. The regular drawing instructors in the public schools have 
done much to forward the latest wave of art feeling, but so meager is the 
time allotted their subjects in the schools that they are able to accomplish 
only a small part of what they desire. 

This new movement has not made advances without encountering 
opposition. There are many people who doubt the advisability — the 
practical value of the proposed extension of the art work. Is it worth 
the while? Isn’t it simply the latest fad? Can we afford to shorten the 
regular traditional work of the schools to allow this new subject a larger 
place? These are some of the questions they ask. 

An experiment in the West Aurora High Schoo] has led the writer to 
think that a considerable increase in the amount of time devoted to art 
would be of sufficient value to more than offset any disadvantages that 
might result. A brief article in regard to the experiment and some of 
the results may be of interest to the readers of this magazine. 
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In the high school just mentioned the custom has been established 
(after a two-years’ trial) of taking up each year, in connection with the 
work of the English classes, what is called the special art study: For 
two, three or four weeks these classes drop all regular work in English 
and spend their time studying art— examining the collection of pictures 
(if painting be under consideration) which is made to illustrate the sub- 
ject studied; reading literature bearing on the works and artists dealt 
with, and listening to art talks by competent speakers. 

In 1896-1897 the Madonna in Art was the subject considered. To 
bring the pupils to a realization of the wealth of material that could be 
obtained with a little searching, they were asked to furnish most of the 
pictures studied. Magazines, illustrated books, art portfolios, in fact, 
everything containing pictures was searched for prints, large or small, of 
some representation of the Madonna. Asa result of the searching, three 
hundred or four hundred pictures of all sizes and qualities were brought 
in. These were arranged into groups, mounted and hung. In addition 
to the pupils’ collection, a number of large framed pictures were obtained 
from the homes in the city. 

When completed, the collection contained, in some form, reproductions 
of all the principal Madonnas in the world, representatives of the leading 
schools and of most of the important artists. Raphael, with thirty or 
forty different conceptions, had, of course, the largest representation. 

As soon as the collection was made, the study commenced. For two 
weeks the pupils considered the different artists and such works as were 
in the exhibit, discussed such topics as the history of Madonna painting, 
its origin and significance, the world’s great Madonnas, the meaning of 
the various names given to the different paintings, subsidiary or accessory 
figures, the halo, and wrote descriptions of their favorite works. A few 
talks by persons who had been abroad and seen the principal paintings 
added zest and interest to the study. 

So helpful and profitable was this work that an extension of it was 
sought for this year. As will be explained in a series of articles to be 
published in BRUSH AND PENCIL (beginning with the July number) the 
subject selected for this study was the world’s greatest pictures — twelve 
to be chosen from those produced before the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and twelve of subsequent dates. 

After the lists were decided upon by the method to be explained in the 
articles just mentioned, copies of the twenty-four pictures were obtained 
and displayed in the room where recitations on the work were held. The 
many large framed carbon and other photographs loaned by the Art Insti- 
tute, the Foreign Photograph Company, and numerous firms and private 
individuals in Chicago and Aurora, constituted the main part of the 
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exhibit this year. The forming of the collection by these loans was ren- 
dered necessary on account of the difficulty the pupils experienced in 
finding reproductions in their own homes. Still, their careful seeking 
added many valuable small prints to the collection. 

For three weeks all other work in the English classes was laid aside 
and the students applied themselves to art. In connection with the class 
work, which took the form of a study of the different paintings, together 
with some attention to the lives and other works of the artists under con- 
sideration, two courses of lectures were arranged. Both series of lectures 
were free to the pupils, the general public sustaining the expenses by 
paying admission. 

One course was given by Mr. W. M. R. French, director of the Art 
Institute, and Mrs. J. B. Sherwood, director of the Altrua Club, Chicago. 
Mr. French discussed the technical, mechanical, constructive side of the 
painter’s art, while Mrs. Sherwood dealt with the two great epochs of 
art, the Italian Renaissance and the modern French development. 

The other course consisted of talks by some of the art lovers of 
Aurora, who had seen the originals of the masterpieces selected for the 
lists. They were on subjects as the Genius and Genesis of Dutch Art, 
Leonardo da Vinci and the ‘‘ Last Supper,’’ Rambles in the Art Galleries 
of Europe. 

The nature of the work being thus briefly stated, a few words regard- 
ing the results may be in place. 

It was manifest during all the study that the pupils were enjoying the 
work greatly. The exceptional interest and enthusiasm shown was proof 
of this. Throughout the exhibit the pictures were continually being 
looked at and studied. At first the pupils were attracted out of mere 
curiosity, but soon a spirit of love and serious study drew them back 
again and again to examine this or that painting. All expressed their 
delight in the subject, some even saying that they never before had had 
so much interest in any schoolwork. 

The benefits seem to have been along three lines: First, in stimulating 
close observation ; second, in imparting a knowledge and love of pic- 
tures ; third, in developing a certain tone or spirit. Let me speak of each 
of these. 

The training resulting from the fact that the observing powers were 
in constant requisition is of great importance. The pupils often speak of 
their having learned to study carefully and minutely the parts of a pic- 
ture, to examine all the details, to weigh the considerations of drawing, 
perspective, and the like, to consider the purpose of the artist — whether 
he desired to bring out strength, beauty, power —to guard against hasty 
judgments, to be cautious, and, in a word, to see a picture when they 
look at it. 
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A discussion in one of the classes did much to make clear what care- 
ful study will accomplish. The Sistine Madonna had been under consid- 
eration and much had been said concerning the beauty, grace and power 
of the painting. Finally, however, one of the honest, truth-seeking boys 
asked : ‘‘ If this picture were shown to a stranger who knew nothing of 
its history, or of the criticisms on it, would he be able to see these mar- 
velous attributes which are said to belong to it?’’ A simple, natural 
question, but one not easily disposed of. As an answer the painting was 
examined and discussed detail by detail. The value of each part was 
considered — the eyes of the child, his mouth, his chin, the features of 
the mother, the attitude of the two, the subsidiary figures, the drapery — 
such points as these were carefully gone over. Comparisons were also 
made between this conception and Correggio’s, Murillo’s, Holbein’s. The 
pupils entered heartily into the discussion, and expressed themselves 
freely. As they afterward said, the picture seemed to grow— to develop— 
under the discussion, so that it assumed almost a new appearance. One 
enthusiastic youth rather extravagantly maintained that he learned more 
that hour than he had during any other day in his life. It is significant 
that this, the most thoroughly discussed and hence best known picture in 
the collection, was the favorite of a large majority of the pupils. 

In connection with the training from the close observation and study, 
it may be said that one of the most interesting results was what, for lack 
of a better word, may be called the ‘‘reflex’’ effect of some of the 
pictures. Instead of merely admiring the beauty of the painting itself, 
the pupil involuntarily directed his attention to the contemplation of what 
the picture represented. A landscape led to a new appreciation of the 
beauties of the woods and fields, a marine to a closer study of the sea, a 
sacred painting to a new consideration of the biblical passage which 
inspired it. ‘‘Who can look at Whistler’s portrait of his mother without 
awakening within himself more tender thoughts regarding his own 
mother ?’’ is the query of one loving soul. 

As a second benefit, the pupils have obtained a slight knowledge of 
the history of art, of the different schools of painting, and of the more 
noted works of the leading artists. With this has come a love for good 
art. Such expressions as the following were frequent: ‘‘ Before com- 
mencing this art study I did not know or care anything about the great 
pictures ; now I could spend enjoyably much time in looking at them’’; 
‘* When I go into an art store or an artistic home I am on the lookout for 
works of art.’’ Many unappreciated and neglected hours at the World’s 
Fair or at the Chicago Art Institute were recalled with regret, and many 
resolutions were expressed to make use of future opportunities. One girl 
wrote, ‘‘ Before this study was taken up, such a thing as reading the 
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art subjects in the monthly magazines never occurred to me, but that 
is now a thing of the past, for lately these articles are included in my 
reading.’’ 

Nor did the results of the work stop with a mere inactive knowledge 
of the pictures. In many cases there has been awakened a desire to 
possess beautiful works of art. One pupil expressed this idea in this 
wise: ‘‘Since studying I have developed a new taste for art and beautiful 
things as surroundings. I always admired such pictures, but never desired 
to have them near me as I do now.’’ It is not difficult to imagine the 
influence art will have on such a nature. 

The third benefit is the one which we think of as especially character- 
izing the effect of art. To many of the pupils this study came as a stim- 
ulating, inspiring force. ‘‘ Do I like the work ?’’ exclaimed one young 
man; ‘‘ Why, it has given me new life. Before it commenced I was tired 
out and listless. Now I have ardor and enthusiasm for all my studies.’’ 
‘The Miracle of St. Mark inspired me with power.’’ ‘‘I feel broader.’’ 
‘*My thoughts seem to be placed on a higher level.’’ These are some 
of the ideas expressed. 

The sense of the unattainable, of the infinite, almost, which is often- 
times a revelation to children, is brought out in this declaration of one 
pupil, ‘‘ This marine appealed so greatly that I cannot express it,’’ and 
in that of another when she complains that she could not find words to 
express her feelings concerning one of the Madonnas. 

The indefinable effect of artistic surroundings is suggested by the boy 
who maintained that he had received more good from merely having the 
pictures about him than from all the lectures and reading. 

Many pupils felt that they were conscious of but a small part of the 
benefits received, and numerous sentences indicated that they believed 
that the results would be more than temporary. ‘‘I have perhaps got 
more from our art study than I myself know as yet,’’ was the opinion of 
one thoughtful girl. ‘‘ Some day the benefits will be better appreciated 
by me than they are now,’’ added another. 

A consideration of these results, which are only the few that have 
come to the knowledge of the writer, will perhaps offer some material for 
answering the questions spoken of at the beginning of this article. It 
seems to be evident that if the study of art is not the only means of 
obtaining the benefits herein mentioned, it is at least the most effectual 
means. Whether the public schools are called upon to provide these 
benefits, is a question concerning which there may be some disagreement. 

PETER WILLIAM DYKEMA. 
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FRANK HOLME. 


A STREET TYPE, BY FRANK HOLME. 


FRANK HOLME, NEWSPAPER ARTIST. 


EWSPAPER illustration cannot be taught in art schools. The art 
school sets a model before its pupil, and bids him faithfully copy. 
A week’s oil painting, or a fifteen-minute sketch, is alike made from a 
patient, motionless model. The newspaper says, ‘‘Gce get us a picture 
of the Wabash avenue fire for the first edition.’’ Now, leaping flames 
and active firemen and falling walls and excited onlookers are restless 
models. Or the newspaper says: ‘‘ Sit down here at your desk and make 
us a three-column illustration for our Sunday fiction ’’ — perhaps a histor- 
ical novelette. And for this there areno models at all. Sothe newspaper 
artist gets two kinds of work to do: sketches from life— extremely lively 
life—and compositions ‘‘ faked up’’ from imagination or memory. Frank 
Holme excels in both of these difficult things. 

I do not see how it would be possible to have a better training than 
Frank Holme has had for his special profession. If his career had been 
intelligently planned from the outset with that one end in view, it need 
hardly have been changed. Mr. Holme knows a newspaper thoroughly. 
He has set type, he has been a reporter —splendid discipline this for 
quick and clear thinking; finally, he has taken to picture-making, and 
followed it through all its developments. He actually began by making 
wood engravings for the Wheeling (W. Va.) Register, because wood 
engravings were the only kind of pictures he had seen. One may imag- 
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PORTRAIT OF FRANK HOLME, BY L. MAZZANOVICH. 


ine what they looked like, done by a tyro and printed with poor ink on 
flimsy paper. 

Then he made chalk plates for a while. Now, what you do on a 
chalk plate is done to stay. No doubt the practice helped him to the 
unhesitating line he uses today. Presently he was regularly employed 
on the Pittsburg Press, and had such tremendous subjects to deal with as 


the Homestead riots and the Johnstown flood. The New York Graphic 


published a special ‘‘ Johnstown flood edition’’ of his sketches, which 
was a feather in the cap of the country youth. 

Next he spent some time in the zinc etching shop of the New York 
World. He knows all about photographic baths and acids and bitings ; 
he can tell exactly how a drawing will reproduce, and if he doesn’t like 
the reproduction he can take the graver and work the plate over by hand 
till he does. Not one professional zinc etcher in a hundred can do this, 
and not one draftsman in a thousand. He did it once here in Chicago, 
while he was engaged on a sensational weekly, and had turned out a five- 
column cut quite too odd and impressionistic for the proprietor’s taste. It 
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was ordered out of the page, although the paper was already ‘‘on the 
press.’’ Ordinarily this would have meant a delay of several hours while 
the artist made a new drawing and the etcher a new plate; but in this 
case Mr. Holme improved it by hand in fifteen minutes. 
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A NEWSPAPER DRAWING, BY FRANK HOLME. 
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During the year or two that he worked on this publication he must 
have turned out more than fifty drawings a week, ranging from elabo- 
rate five-column illustrations of the serial story, to initials and headings. 
He had no specialty. He sat at his desk and ground out landscapes, 
marines, love scenes, hangings, Indian fights, political cartoons, sport- 
ing pictures— whatever was wanted. Most of them were in pen and 
ink, but when a demand sprang up for wash drawings, he took up the 
brush as confidently as if it were his favorite weapon. Here was certainly 
capital practice in ‘‘ faking.’’ And to this day Mr. Holme is one of the 
readiest and most plausible of fakers. 

All this time he was practicing serious drawing. He attended night 
class at the Art Institute, on and off— principally off. He sketched 
everybody in the office, from the stout proprietor down to the darky 
bootblack. He also executed a notable series of theatrical portraits after 
photographs, extremely delicate and highly finished pen drawings. 
There must be some two hundred of them now, a valuable collection, as 
all were autographed by the originals, and many bear flattering com- 
ments, signed by Sarah Bernhardt, Calvé, Irving, or Joe Jefferson. This 
means, moreover, that the young man from West Virginia was enjoying 
the educational advantage of seeing the greatest dramatic artists in the 
world. He was also reading the best new books as they came out — 
reading with real discrimination and enjoyment; buying everything he 
fancied in the way of literature, especially literature on artistic subjects, 
even to expensive French and German publications. He cannot read 
these languages, but he can ‘‘read the pictures,’’ and he has read the 
pictures to such good purpose that it would be hard to find anyone in 
Chicago as intimately acquainted with all kinds of modern art, as open 
to all new influences, as keen at experiment with what may serve his 
purpose. 

Since World’s Fair times he has graduated from faking sensational 
illustrations to making realistic sketches for the daily papers. He has 
been the principal ‘‘local news’’ artist of the Chicago 7imes, Evening 
Post, Chronicle and Daily News. He sketched the World’s Fair from the 
preparatory stage to the final conflagration, in every nook and corner; state 
banquets of royal foreign commissioners and dressing rooms of Javanese 
dancers. He has been in the thick of political campaigns, accidents, 
strikes, famous trials, national celebrations —all the moving events of 
the day. He has learned to draw steadily perched on the unsteadiest 
coign of vantage; if need be, with rain pouring down upon his paper ; 
with shouts of excitement ringing in his ears or missiles flying past 
them ; with rolls of smoke now obscuring now revealing blackened walls 
and crawling human beings that he must note in hurried glimpses. 
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Newspaper artists used to carry pocket notebooks ; they jotted down 
hasty impressions in these and rushed back to their offices to make elab- 
orate drawings from them. Mr. Holme’s way is to carry a paper pad of 
the full size required for a three-column cut, and to make a complete and 
careful drawing on the spot. When he gets back to the office, he touches 
it up, strengthens it and gives it to the etcher. At the Luetgert trial he 
carried pen and ink with him, finished his pictures and sent them back 
by messenger. During that trial he was working both for the New York 
Herald and the Chicago News. The court began sitting at nine o’clock; 
his pictures for the ews had to be in the etcher’s hands at twelve ; those 
for New York had to be mailed at five. His daily task was to find sev- 
eral new scenes in a trial that lasted nine weeks and was voluminously 
illustrated in at least a dozen papers. He had little time to waste in 
choosing his subject or point of view, and when he had found it his hand 
fairly flew over the paper. One morning between nine and twelve he 
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turned out two double-column cuts and seven singles. The whole series 
produced under the pressure of this trial prove inexhaustible fertility in 
composition, a great gift at catching a likeness in a few lines, and, above 
all, a quite phenomenal rapidity. One panoramic scene is a real four de 
force. tis called ‘‘ A Matinée Audience.’’ The whole group of women 
on the left are portraits, done without one wasted stroke, and with an 
effective contrast of light lines and strong blacks; the bailiffs, the 
accused, the policemen, are portraits also; and the courtroom surround- 
ings, the row of windows, the aisle, the wooden paneling, are correctly 
placed. 

Mr. Holme is a tireless and intelligent experimenter with every form 
of the graphic art. He has designed posters, book-plates and book- 
covers as well as book illustrations; he has painted in oils and in water 
colors. Last week he was doing etchings and dry points— doing them 
well, too. This week he is all on fire for lithography. Next week he 
may take to modeling. Similarly, for his newspaper work, he has tried 
Ross paper, charcoal paper, water-color paper; he uses stipples or dots, 
crayon or pen, according to the effect he wishes to obtain, and he has 
combined all these mediums to produce some of the best illustrations ever 
published in a newspaper, which means illustrations that could take their 
place creditably on the pages of a weekly or monthly periodical. In a 
city snow scene, for example, he used the pen for the clear outline of a 
face ; also for hard metallic surfaces, where sharp contrasts of white and 
black were required ; then overcoats and woolen comforters were treated 
with softer crayon rubbed over the grain of the paper, and the snow was 
sometimes spattered in with Chinese white, sometimes scratched with a 
knife on a gray background. Such things are full of texture and color, 
yet they print up as well as the boldest outline. 

Mr. Holme is in his element in the turmoil of a presidential election. 
He made vigorous portraits of Bryan, Tillman and others heated with 
oratory ; he made groups of political leaders in conclave in some hotel 
parlor, where each man was so characterized by figure and pose that you 
knew him if you only saw his back. Again, he has a master hand for 
delineating street types—organ grinders, peanut venders, hot-tamale 
men ; or the rougher elements of society —tramps, hobos, bums, deca- 
dents and the tough citizens of police courts. Yet he has done some 
tender studies of children, and he exhibited not long ago at the Art 
Institute monotypes of women that were piquant yet refined. The illus- 
trations in these pages give a taste of his quality. 

He is not yet thirty, and he has reached his present standing by 
methods of his own. Yet at the base of these eccentric, variable methods 
are two principles that are the corner stones of all art from the highest to 
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the lowest. He draws his best, even when less than his best would 
satisfy his employers, and he never fakes when it is possible to work from 
life. Faking is the ruin of most newspaper artists; they are almost 
obliged to fake, and they soon become unable to do anything else. For, 


what saith the Talmud: ‘‘ The penalty of untruth is untruth.”’ 
ISABEL MCDOUGALL. 
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STUDENT LIFE AT DELAVAN. 


AN INTERIOR AT DELAVAN, BY MARIE BLANKE. 


STUDENT LIFE AT DELAVAN. 
The Vanderpoel-Boutwood Classes, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


ATURE was in a lavish mood when she molded the hills and hollows 
of Delavan. She bestowed beauties with a free hand upon this 
Wisconsin resort, and the observant eye can find charming bits in quick 
succession. ‘The succession of hill upon hill, the moody lake with its 
purple shadows at evening, and its rank growth of lilies, rushes and 
sedges, the small stream winding through the valley, past willows and 
grassy banks, almost lost to sight at times, but persistently reappearing — 
these are a few of the charms that never weary. From each of the many 
bridges a delightful view greets the eye. 

When, in addition to the natural beauties, you find the people of the 
town most willing to place themselves and their belongings at your service, 
it seems as if a more ideal haunt for an artist could not be found. 

Every summer word passes through the town, ‘‘ The artists are com- 
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ing,’’ and from Chicago comes a party of young men and young women, 
the summer class which has been held there for several years by Mr. Van- 
derpoel and Mr. Boutwood. 

Many hundreds of sketches of Delavan have found their way into 
homes all over the country, and many have been exhibited in Chicago. 

As you alight from the cars at the station, the surroundings strike you 
as rather commonplace, and you wonder what there is to paint, but Dela- 
van is like some friends, the longer you know it the more firmly it is 
established in your affections. 

A short ride in the omnibus brings guests to the hotel, where most of 
the students stay, and one is impressed by the tasteful residences in this 
first glimpse of the town. 

The work of the week usually includes painting from a model posed 
outdoors during one-half of the day, when a subject is chosen which sug- 
gests open-air occupation, as a farmer resting on a mound of hay, a girl 
picking cherries, a man or boy fishing, or a girl leaning against a tree. 
The other half of the day is devoted to landscape. A few of the grad- 
uates and more advanced students work alone, having their work criticised 
after the classes are over, but asa rule the students find it more profitable 
to work under the direct supervision of the instructors. 

It was with decided awe of my teacher that I started my first sketch, 
for I had been assured he was quite severe, but I soon found that he was 
only a man after all, and very kind and helpful. 

Not the least pleasure of a sojourn at Delavan is the more intimate 
acquaintance with the artist instructors. 

As artists Mr. Boutwood and Mr. Vanderpoel are too well known to 
need comment. ‘They have been closely concerned in the advancement of 
art interests in Chicago, and as instructors they have done long and faith- 
ful service in our Art Institute. 

Our landscape work covered many different fields— one week being 
spent near the lake, painting the farther and near shores with the reflec- 
tions in the water; again, the subject chosen was a hillside with a row 
of trees and bushes, and a barn at the top; at another time, a row of 
haystacks, a winding road leading up hill past a line of willows, or an 
extended view of hills. Picturesque subjects for composition can be found 
at every turn. 

Entire freedom is allowed students in the choice of medium, and in 
methods of work, so long as their efforts are in the right direction, and 
this is perhaps best, as individuality is always the greatest charm of any 
work. 

On two or three occasions, a sudden shower started the class on a run 
to the studio, which the townsfolk have generously built and turned over 
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to the artists, and a most welcome retreat it is when the weather makes 
work in the field impossible. Its location is in a delightful spot, close to 
Lake Como. 


Saturday is the day for sketching without supervision. The class 


RETURNING FROM MILKING, BY PAULINE PALMER. 


choose their own work, and are at liberty to have it criticised in the even- 
ing. They scatter in small groups wherever fancy leads them. On my 
first Saturday I started out with the best intentions, and began a sketch of 
a group of barns and wagons. But the lake was too enticing, and at 
noon I returned with no sketch, but an armful of fragrant lilies and a 
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PICKING CHERRIES, BY MRS. ELEANOR EATON. 


color which developed during the day, so that, at evening, I solemnly 
offered to pose as an Indian. My offer was not accepted; it must have 
been because my hair was not of the proper tint, for I am sure the hue 
of my face left nothing to be desired. 
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The days pass quickly, and much earnest work is done. After sup- 
per several of the students go out to sketch the sunsets, which seem 
- particularly fine and gorgeous. Those who did not attempt to paint them 
went to the top of some hill where the view was open, and there would 
watch as the sun from his vast forge spread his colors upon the heavens, 
and after playing through the whole gamut of color, would slowly draw 
in ray after ray while he sank from sight. 

While most of the time is spent in hard work, there are plenty ‘of 
opportunities for outings and excursions of various kinds. Lake Geneva, 
with its deep, crystal, clear water, lies ten miles away, and many trips 
were made to it on wheels. An omnibus can also be chartered for a day 
by those who prefer to go in that way. 

Nearer at home lies Lake Delavan, with many pleasant resorts on its 
shores. The last day of the class was spent there, taking the steamer 
trip around the lake during the afternoon. 

As you see your trunks piled into the baggage car, it is with vivid 
regret that you realize that your stay at Delavan is at an end, and that you 
must part from all the friends of the summer; but there will always be 
pleasant memories, and your sketches to remind you of the pleasant days 


that have passed. 
LOUISE RIEDEL. 


THE BOAT LANDING, FROM A PENCIL SKETCH bY J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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A POSTER, BY HUGH RANKIN. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 
1V.—The Class in Illustration. 


HE method of education, especially of art students desiring to become 
illustrators, the preservation of whose individuality is so important a 
factor in their work, isa serious problem. The art training which permits 
neither the unrestrained fancy nor the elevation of technic at the expense 
of well-grounded training, which seeks to direct the spontaneous art 
expression rather than create it, showing methods of expression as but 
means to an end—this would seem to be best. Under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Fred Richardson, whose work on the Chicago Daily News is 
so well known, the practical and theoretical sides are happily blended, 
and the results of his teaching on the general lines suggested above are 
gratifying and conspicuously successful. Academic training in the other 
classes is a necessity, and the illustration class is in full harmony with the 
general scheme of art training as carried on in the school. The catalogue 
of the school has this to say of the work of this interesting class : 
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‘‘It should be clearly understood that illustrating in its highest 
branches implies the full attainment of the artist ; that is, illustrations are 
pictures studied for special purposes, and often required to be produced 
with great rapidity and readiness, and under difficult conditions. The 
manipulation of the special mediums, pen-and-ink, wash, etc., is an 
insignificant element compared with the general power of drawing and an 
acquaintance with the principles of drawing. 

‘*The whole training of the school, therefore, is a direct preparation 
for illustrating, and, in consequence, a considerable number of advanced 
students are always actually engaged in illustrating publications of 
various kinds. A severe course of drawing is an absolute necessity, and 
the effort to become an illustrator by learning commercial methods of 
handling the pen must of necessity fail.’’ 

This class was formed four years ago to meet the demands of a number 
of students desiring technical instruction in the art of drawing for book 
and newspaper illustration, and a practical knowledge of the various 
engraving processes. It has now gradually changed, or rather broadened 
its aim, so that the present mode of work is the direct outcome of more 
worthy individual effort and needs. Starting with great attention to 
technical practices and allegiance to rule, the class has gradually reduced 
the importance of the former (as special classes for technical training in 
pen, pencil, wash, monochrome, gouache, etc., supply this need), while 
of the latter little is heard, except perhaps at the beginning of the school 
year, when a general statement of the more important academic theories 
governing the subject are given. 


A MOTHER GOOSE MELODY, BY L. BEULAH MITCHELL. 
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The work of the class progresses through learning by endeavor and 
observation, by watching the work of the more advanced students, the 


exchange of ideas, the contagious energy of the class and through the 


criticisms of the instructor. 


Wil 
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The class is self-governed and meets twice a week to receive criticisms 
on compositions, the subject for which being selected by the students at a 
previous session of the class. The subjects for composition are decided on 
with reference to their value as practical problems liable to be met by the 
illustrator, painter or decorator. Designs for posters, book covers, wall 
decorations, etc., are studied during the school year. Subjects are looked 
for that will allow the greatest variety in decorative effect, for action, 
repose, sentiment and the emotions. 

Compositions are presented in all stages of completion, from the hasty 
memoranda to the more pretentious study in color. None fail to receive 
a criticism so long as right effort and thought are shown. 

It is natural in a school whose training is a direct preparation for illus- 
trating, that many of the best students should be found in a class of this 
character ; consequently its personnel is made up largely of students who 
are actually engaged in illustrating publications of various kinds, and in 
many cases with success. 

Organized and continued under the direction of Mr. Richardson, the 
class has stimulated and elevated the composition work in the other classes 
of the Institute to a very gratifying extent. 

Composition (the law of design) is always a weak point in schools. 
The persistent labor of instructor and pupils is bearing fruit, and the right 
understanding of composition is being developed throughout the whole 
Institute by the work done in the illustration class, with the result that 
where the school has heretofore been conspicuously weak, it is now, thanks 
to the labors of Mr. Richardson, commendably strong. 


AUTUMNAL PROCESSION, BY MYRTLE MCLANE. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY. 


HE National Sculpture Society made its first independent exhibition 
in New York, in the spring of 1895. The novel arrangement of the 
exhibit as an Italian garden made of it a picture as unique as beautiful, 
and gave to our American public a new idea regarding the use of sculp- 
tural decorations in parks and conservatories. The mse en scéne was 
necessarily an expensive one, and for three years the Society, while 
carrying on vigorously its warfare against bad public monuments, has 
recuperated in finance. 

This year a similar exhibition was projected, and has been brought to 
successful termination. In general effect, as seen upon the opening even- 
ing, April 30, this salon of American sculpture was no less beautiful than 
its predecessor, even surpassing it in certain views. More closely exam- 
ined, it hardly equaled the former exhibit. It lacked works of impor- 
tance and it lacked works of poetic feeling. The space to be filled was 
large and the time of preparation comparatively short. The exhibition 
of 1895 was retrospective and its display was culled from the lifetime of 
our national art. 

If the St. Gaudens Shaw Memorial had formed part of the array, the 
tone of the entire collection would have been greatly raised. It, with 
French’s ‘‘ Erin,’’ are worthily representative; the dull commonplace 
average gives no idea, after all, of our artistic possibilities. But the cast 
of the great relief was taken to Europe to grace the salon, and our 
most famous sculptor had uothing in this exhibit. One can easily under- 
stand the desire of a great artist to have his important works seen by the 
most critical and appreciative public in the world, but it is a matter of 
regret that St. Gaudens, who has done so much for American sculpture, 
should be so indifferent toward our exhibitions. 

Daniel French was well represented, and his O'Reilly Memorial was 
by far the most important work of the exhibit, occupying with its beauti- 
ful and simple mass the post of honor in the Vanderbilt gallery, at the 
end of a vista of several halls. As our Institute has been for some time 
the fortunate custodian of this noble work, a description is unnecessary. 
May it soon return to us! 

Mr. French’s other contributions are his Herodotus for the Congres- 
sional Library ; Rufus Choate for Boston, angular and nervous, doubtless 
very true to the character ; and his beautiful little figure, the decoration 
of a tomb in Milwaukee. 
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Charles Niehaus’ Hahnemann has not fulfilled the promise of his 
admirable sketch. It has grown hard and dry ; its big, simple forms are 
now lean and pinched, though the lines remain impressive. The reliefs 
accompanying it are decidedly uninteresting, but then it is hard to do 
good reliefs. 

Warner knew how! His door for the Congressional Library is superb 
throughout, and made a fit ending toa lifework of honest achievement. 
His art was not of the dashing and showy sort, and his works were appre- 
ciated only by a few brother artists in his lifetime, but they are destined 
to grow in value as the years roll on. 

It will be remembered that Herbert Adams was selected, at the time 
of Mr. Warner’s death, to complete the second door. The models of both 
are in this exhibition and a comparison is interesting. Adams has 
acquitted himself well, but I think with a less signal triumph than his 
predecessor. There are wonderful bits of modeling here, as in the right 
hand and arm of his ‘‘ Truth,’’ but the figures are heavy and the faces are 
lacking incharm. However, another cast of one of these identical figures, 
a cast tinted as only Adams knows how te do it, attracted my attention 
at the Academy, and seemed to me exquisite. Adams’ forte is his beau- 
tiful busts of women. One of Julia Marlowe was coveted by everyone of 
us. It was a radiant presentation of our popular actress — an impression 
of her as she appears upon the stage, rather than a close rendering of her 
features. The artist— being an artist — has chosen the better part and 
made of his portrait something delightful. George Barnard pronounced 
it worthy of the Renaissance — as great as the greatest. 

Having glanced at a few of the most striking things, we begin now to 
look at the general scheme of arrangement. The first hall, containing the 
Hahnemann opposite the entrance and the Library doors at either end, was 
decorated principally by its scores of busts and figures, suggesting in 
arrangement the usual museum of sculpture. 

The next, a smaller, square room, was converted into an arbor with 
trellises and real vines, rustic benches, and a charming little fountain, 
which made sweet music as its stream rose and fell. This fountain 
was a tiny gem from MacMonnies’ Parisian studio, a regular Verrochio 
baby holding aloft a struggling duck. To the left of this improvised 
conservatory was a room containing the smaller bronzes, and to the 
right another had become almost a chapel through the presence of the 
Duveneck tomb. This tribute of our friend Frank Duveneck to his 
sainted wife is as beautiful in execution as it is touching and pathetic 
in sentiment. It was a labor of love and it carries a strange appeal to 
every heart. The same room contained bronze casts of many of Warner’s 
finest things, a memorial collection to be placed in the Metropolitan 
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Museum. Great qualities are theirs, which seemed to me to shame much 
of our -work into the background. 

Ascending a step or two, one enters the larger hall, named after some 
generous Vanderbilt. This broad space has been quite transformed through 
the skill and taste of the committee of arrangements. The Italian garden 
motif was again adopted, but in a new way and with delightful results. 
The walls were covered with evergreen, and upon seeing the sculpture 
outlined against it one realizes anew that there is nothing finer than 
Nature’s own background. Then short hedges of verdure were placed 
here and there, leading to unexpected views and approaches. A colonnade 
of graceful proportions was erected on three sides of this hall, and the 
fourth side was filled with a cascade fountain, crowned by Ward's 
‘*Student,’’ of the Garfield monument in Washington. Between the 
columns which outlined the inner court were placed six of the large 
figures of the Congressional Library dome, namely: Herodotus, by 
French ; Solon, by Ruckstuhl; Bacon, by Boyle; Chancellor Kent, by 
Bissell ; Columbus, by Bartlett, and Professor Henry, by Adams. All of 
these are good, scholarly works, executed by thoughtful men, masters of 
their craft; among them Bartlett's ‘‘Columbus’’ stands out clearest in 
my memory as original and spontaneous. It shows us the discoverer in 
a new light; no longer the gentle dreamer, the eloquent pleader, the 
enthusiast, nor yet the silent victim in chains, but a hero of might and 
confidence, hurling proud defiance at his calumniators. The novelty of 
the motif arrests attention, and the sculptor’s big treatment of lines and 
surface are found to be consistent and adequate. 

Chicago’s representation was necessarily small. Mr. Bock’s ‘‘ Boul- 
der,’’ seen here at a recent exhibition, was appreciated by the sculptors 
and given a good place, though it did not arrive until the morning of the 
opening day. Mr. Wuertz’s ‘‘ Fountain of Plenty ’’ was pictured in the 
catalogue, but he neglected to send the figure, and was represented only 
by his small bust, ‘‘ Inspiration.’’ Mrs. Lou Moore’s striking portrait 
bust of M. Bensley was counted the work of a man, so vigorous and 
straightforward is its handling. Leonard Crunelle’s charming children 
are accepted by all juries unanimously. His ‘‘ Nelly,’’ of the sweet, 
piquant face, and his ‘‘ Little Jean’’—the tiny young Napoleon head 
emerging from a carefully pinned shawl — won favor in New York just 
as they did here last winter. Will La Favor and the writer showed 
respectively portrait reliefs and busts, and Mr. Gelert, who has just left 
us, had his well-known group, the ‘‘Little Architects,’’ delightfully 
carved in marble. 

But, of course, the real interest of the Western exhibit was centered 
in Miss Potter’s sketches. I was assailed with inquiries about them when 
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I arrived, and noticed at the reception that giants of plaster or bronze 
stood no chance in the contest with her tiny figures. She sent her 
‘* Young Mother,’’ ‘‘ Girl Dancing ’’ and the ‘‘ Girl Reading.’’ Nearly 
all of the artist friends whom I met, both painters and sculptors, told me 
that they wanted one of them, were going to buy, or at least inquired the 
price. 

Well, those fairy figures have a quality which is pitifully lacking in 
most of our sculpture —the element of pleasure. The look of sponta- 
neity, the appeal which comes from a work which seems to have given 
delight in the very doing — these are virtues which cling and continue to 
give pleasure ever after. This exhibit contained scarcely a half-dozen 
things of purely ideal nature, and some of these were written all over, 
‘‘ Hard Work.’’ Here were no dreams of grace, no sweet fancies to 
make a home more beautiful, no art ‘‘ for the fun of it.’’ Are we, as a 
nation, too serious, too conscientious for this? Are we doomed in our 
earnestness and longing to miss the very flower of art? Or are there 
skilled young artists coming on who shall do things so easily that there 
will be no hint of toil, poets of the plastic crafts whose happy thoughts 
shall bring us a joy unmixed with care? 

LORADO TAFT. 


we 
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HE cooing of the wood dove is again heard in the land. It is spring— 
spring in Southern California. The weather is perfect. <A genial 

sun is bestowing the kiss of life on the face of Mother Nature, who 
despite the lack of rain is slowly discarding her nun-like garb of winter 
and assuming the habiliments of a debutante. The linnets are again 
selecting sites for the home wherein to rear their young. The quail, 


”” 


whose call sounds very much like ‘‘ McArthur,’’ is choosing his mate. 
The blackbirds have arrived and the live oaks which are inhabited by 
them are filled with ceaseless chatter. Hummingbirds, whose swift 
motion remind one of a buzz saw, flit past in quest of flowers. In con- 
trast to the almost melancholy ‘‘coo-oh’’ of the wood dove is heard the 
irritating squawk of the bluejay. 

Last season a parent bluejay brought a bluejay, junior, to the back 
door of our ‘‘ Mountainside Studio.’’ After throwing him food for a few 
days and incidentally christening him ‘‘ Vielfrass’’ (glutton) he soon 
became quite tame. Each day made him bolder, and finally, if we were 
not visible, would call until we brought him crackers, cheese and bits of 
meat, which he ate out of our hands. This bill of fare, for which he 
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showed a decided preference, would easily make him a companion for any 
artist, barring his gluttony. 

In a stroll to a near-by cafion where limpid waters gurgle over rocks, 
where here and there a tiny waterfall leaps over smoothly worn bowlders, 
the eye is greeted by the tender succulent greens of the sycamores, alders 
and willows, which fringe the rocky sides of the stream that sings the 
song of the mountains where it has its source. 

The perfection of this spring day and the gladness thereof make one 
think of ‘‘ Genesis,’’ when the earth was young and the morning stars 
sang to each other. The earth is young again. The peace, the harmony 
which pervades all give a Sabbath-like air to the day, to the environment. 
One feels that he is on holy ground, in Nature’stemple. The warm green 
of the grass, sprinkled with flowers of many hues, are a carpet whereon 
we walk with noiseless tread. 

The perfume of the flowers and of the bay tree are wafted on high, 
like incense. The birds sing sweet songs of praise to their Creator. In 
the tops of the trees the soughing of the wind is like the hushed prayers 
of the multitude in some vast cathedral. Here the heart of man becomes 
impressionable. Here, away from conflicting creeds and sects, away from 
the soul-destroying hurly-burly of life, it feels that the world is beautiful ; 
that man is his brother ; that God is good. 

Strolling onward, we come to an ideal spot which seems almost tame 
in comparison with the wild grandeur of the walls of rock that arise from 
the sides of the stream, which has grown wilder and wider. This ideal 
spot is an almost level ground of about five acres, where magnificent old 
live oaks spread their branches, affording shelter to birds, squirrels and a 
cool retreat for the tired wanderer. Since it is in springtime that young 
man’s fancy turns to thoughts of love, it may not be inappropriate to con- 
fess that Omar Khayyam’s following lines had for the writer a newer and 
more powerful charm : 

‘*A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness 
Oh, wilderness were Paradise enow.”’ 

Here would be a fitting place to begin the new life with the one you 
love, or to conclude life with the companion who has shared your 
triumphs, your defeats and grown old with you. 

Here would be a fitting resting place after the struggles of life are 
ended, where the ever-restless, murmuring waters flow on until these very 
mountains will have disappeared, where the wild flowers will lovingly 
adorn your grave ; where the birds will sing their sweetest ; where all that 
is mortal of you will again mix with the soil and be warmed back again 
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LANDSCAPE, BY WILLIAM WENDT. 


into life by the sun, to appear in a new phase until, ‘‘ In harmony with 
great eternal laws you have rounded the circle of your being.”’ 

On again, over bowlders that have grown more numerous and of big- 
ger dimensions, I clamber on and discover new beauties at every turn. 
The cafion now becomes narrower and its sides steeper. The mountains, 
owing toa slight moisture in the air, have lost their harshness, and are now 
quite atmospheric. The sky is of a deep vibrating blue, and the lonely 
cloud that lifts its head over the edge of the mountain is of dazzling bril- 
liancy. A couple of vultures are circling high above in the air, their 
outstretched pinions, naturally a dirty-brown color, assume a warm, yel- 
lowish red, in contrast to the blue of the sky. I hear the splashing of 
falls that evidently must be higher than any that I have seen so far. 

After a scramble through underbrush, over fallen trees, over more and 
bigger bowlders, I behold a picturesque fall of about twelve feet. With 
the impetuousness of youth this silvery, sparkling mass of white leaps 
over the rocks, giving them a rich purplish color, and tumbles into a 
natural basin. Boiling and seething furiously for a little while, it rushes 
on hurriedly, apparently conscious that the ocean is still a long way off. 

I sit down on the very edge of the basin, quickly noting that a 
good-sized trout sought refuge under a rock. I vow that next time I go 
strolling I shall be equipped with fishing tackle. ‘‘ Where the trout 
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lies, there lie I’’ (free adaptation) — about it, or rather about the size 
of it. 

More signs of life ; on a bit of warm sand liesa snake—aracer. A 
pebble thrown at it causes it to forsake its sun bath. Darting into the 
water it wriggles along gracefully until it reaches the other side, there to 
disappear among the rocks and rushes. It may be rather early for snake 
stories, but as I observed the track of one across a sandy road a few 
days ago, I know that his snakeship, the rattler, will soon be with us 
again. 

As I sit here, a lizard, evidently impelled by curiosity, darts up and 
inspects the bottom of my trousers. At a little distance a bird alights to 
drink and to bathe its plumage in the cooling waters, causing the drops 
to fly, that in the brilliant sunlight sparkle like so many diamonds. 

The humming of the bees, the droning of the wasps engaged in 
gathering mud, give one a drowsy feeling, and unconsciously my eyelids 
close until a kingfisher near me gives his shrill warning. I rise, and 
knowing that I still have three miles or more to retrace, I wend my way 
homeward. Owing to fatigue the route has lost somewhat of its charm 
and interest, but the sun being much lower now makes the landscape 
simpler as to light and shadow. 

Here I come upon a particularly interesting view, conventional some- 
what from a purely artistic standpoint, but nevertheless very charming. A 
fine range of distant mountains, bathed in the tenderest of bluish purple, 
are inset to meet the still very blue sky. A nearer range, covered closely 
with underbrush, among which the always brilliant sumac (not the 
sumac of the East) glows golden like so many particularly bright spots 
in life. Here and there some fine somber old oaks, like tried and faithful 
friends, give cooling shade during midday to the cattle that roam in these 
mountains. In its wide-spread branches the birds of the air find a haven 
of refuge. A bright golden spot covered with the remains of last sea- 
son’s tarweed is a very conspicuous spot on the mountain, and with the 
dark live oaks near makes a natural focus for the eye which is heightened 
by a number of cattle coming into view. These fine graceful animals in 
their sleek coats with the liveliest of calves are nothing like the domestic 
bovine that I used to see in my boyhood’s days. They breathe the exhil- 
arating air of freedom and know it, and save two or three round-ups 
during the year, are not molested in any way. 

The shadows now begin to lengthen and creep up. A huge mass of 
rock almost down to the water’s edge, with its cool gray, gives a delight- 
ful contrast to the warm greens above. Below this comes the bowlder- 
strewn creek bed where the waters have lost their sparkle, and, still 
complaining, rush onward. A big live oak to one side, all in shadow, 
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gives strength and vigor to the scene. A pair of bluejays against this 
dark background look like spots of blue dropped down from above. 

I cannot stay any longer, as an inward gnawing makes me conscious 
that the physical man is asserting himself, asking for his share of the 
feast, and as the spiritual has had his fill, it is but just that the physical 
should have his. 

The sun now is imprinting his farewell kiss on the distant mountain, 
and I bid farewell to the scene, to the day, feeling grateful to the giver 
of all good things. WILLIAM WENDT. 
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WATER COLORS That is the statement on the small four- 


page catalogue: a statement that cannot 
but mean much to anyone who has known 
Mr. Homer's work. He has been for long 
one of our strongest painters, and ranking 
with Inness and Church in his American- 
ism. By ‘‘strong’’ Ido not mean merely 
as a painter and draftsman — nowadays they are all referred to as strong 
men — he is all of that, but more. His things show the big, big-hearted 
man ; they are painted, in whatever the medium, with a confident fear- 
lessness and an almost brutal strength. I used always to think of the 
author of the Homer pictures as a giant, or as a man with at least hands 
boisterously big and having no patience with petty details. Going into 
the small Knoedler gallery with this idea of the man, one is not at all 
disappointed, but surprised, feeling that he never knew how big and how 
fearless and how masterly. 

The pictures cover two walls of the room and deal principally with 
fishing in Lake St. John and the near-by rapids. Here are caught 
ouananiche, a fish closely related to the trout and land-locked salmon of 
our own northern waters and long supposed to be found only in this lake. 
The pictures might all have been made between catches while upon a 
fishing trip, and, taken altogether, form a most interesting account. 
While each picture is complete in itself, it is as a collection they should 
be seen ; I sincerely hope that the unbroken set may find a permanent 
place in some sportsmen’s clubhouse. They must please fishermen, as 
accurate — they convinced me. Having enjoyed them myself until after 
six o’clock, I went off with an appetite to a fish dinner, vowing I’d bring 
my fishing friend to see them. Surely it were cruelty to let him miss 
them — and he might be able to explain some of their technical excel- 
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lencies to me. He could and did. He has bored me with his fish talk 
before now ; upon that afternoon the heroic dose of it was most enjoyable. 
He had fished and shot rapids all around the place, knew it well, and 
how he did explain things to me! And what trouble I had keeping his 
voice down! He seemed bent on talking in his out-door, fishing-wilder- 
ness tones. Now I know all about it. 

That is certainly a great point in favor of the pictures ; they interest 
not only the painter and student, but the more exacting fisherman, 
stickler as he is for all the little things that make a fishing picture right. 
The skies appeal to one instantly; they are skies big with near-by hurry- 
ing gray clouds — they are fishing skies Some of the pictures surprise 
one upon a close examination — there is no trace of the detail and finish 
so apparent at a little distance. See this one, ‘‘ End of the Portage,’’ of 
two men carrying a birch-bark canoe through the woods with sunny foli- 
age — by the way, did you ever try to draw a birch canoe? —a stunning 
thing of fine freedom. Across the foreground lies a twisted pine-tree 
trunk, weather-beaten white, and with the characteristic enveloping 
cracks. The shadows fall blue upon it in a fine outdoor way, and the 
old wood seems minutely and lovingly painted. No — it is all accom- 
plished most economically ; there is little or nothing to analyze. Mr. 
Homer is just the man to unwittingly send the young student astray — 
it all looks so easy and accidental, and the Y. S. is sure he can ‘‘ wash’’ 
much neater than that. The ‘‘ Entering the First Rapid’’ shows this 
ease in manipulation; it is early and foggy, and against a gray sky comes 
the ragged outline of a grayer bluff. 

My fishing friend has found another fisherman who is perhaps a more 
appreciative listener. We'll talk water colors. They are before the 
‘Trout Fishing,’’ a little boat under a big hill at quiet sundown. The 
water is like a mirror — it is dark under the hill, and the wake from the 
boat is a thin sharp streak. He says the biggest fish are under there and 
come out only at this hour. And he is going to tell that favorite trout 
story ! : 

Let us look at what I consider the best one —‘‘ Guides Shooting 
Rapids.’’ The canoe is poised on the brink just above where the glassy 
water goes over like a flash. A late afternoon sky ; the water is tremen- 
dously well done. It is a dramatic moment — one catches his breath — 
the men hold their paddles in air; in another instant they are to be shot 
forward. ‘There is one, ‘‘ Ouananiche Fishing,’’ that is original in com- 
position ; the fish, hooked, is in the air very near to us, and the men in 
the canoe are away back of it. We find the same lack of detailed work 
on the fish and the same surprising effect of it; my friend says it isa 
male fish — the nose is enough by which to determine that. 
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MAGDALENE, BY JOSEPH R. DE CAMP. 


Painting copyrighted by From a Copley print 
Joseph R. De Camp. copyrighted by Curtis & Cameron. 


One might call attention to every picture here, each one has some dis- 
tinct excellence, and all are refreshing in their frank honesty and loyalty 
to this country of clear, pine-scented air and blue skies reflected in swift 
water. The spirited ones showing the men fishing on the rocks in the 
rushing blue water, the rocks cutting it like a knife and making sharp 
white strips of foam ; the ‘‘ Sunset— Lake St. John,’’ where the resplen- 
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dent canoe reflects in the gray water, and is followed by a wake of most 
intense blue; the ‘‘ Lake Shore,’’ with its gray rocks surmounted by 
gnarled trees, beyond which is a wet, stormy sky, particularly fine in go. 
The ‘‘ Fishing — Upper Saguenay,’’ is good, but only a fisherman could 
understand what all that line in the air means. There’s another, ‘‘ Under 
the Falls— Grand Discharge,’’ showing only the foot of the falls and the 
rapids below, in which he has dared to put the foam and spray against 
black, which reflects in the foreground water in a way better and more 
than photographic. Most difficult of tasks! Is there a rule for working 
out reflections in running, swirling water? And ‘‘ The Return Up the 
River,’’ where the guide is carrying the canoe to a point above a small 
rapid. It is delightful in color and general outdoor effect, and most 
daring in composition ; the three or four big lines in the picture run 
almost parallel from corner to corner — there seems to have been no effort 
to break this monotony. The other ninety-nine men would have accom- 
plished it by hook or crook, even obliging the half-breed guide to make 
his ‘‘carry’’ in a way unprecedented. Here is the man who is not 
afraid ; who paints, caring nothing for what we say of his results, but true 
to himself, his art, and the thing before him. 

With the water colors are hung two large oils — one an Indian fishing 
girl posed against a stormy sky and fine stretch of water in strong light, 
and the other, ‘‘ At the Foot of the Lighthouse — Morning,’’ shows, not 
the lighthouse, but flying wild ducks and others, dead, which have in the 
night flown against the big glass. The latter is attractive in color, orig- 
inally composed, and a wholly pleasing work. The fisher-girl I can’t 
understand. One shoe is in evidence, but whether it contains her left or 
right foot, and how it can by any possibility contain either, I don’t know. 
I can’t connect it with her at all. 

The other evening when I climbed up to my fishing friend’s studio, 
there was a card on the door reading ‘‘ Out of town until 20th of May.’’ 
The Homers have done their work — he has gone off where his mail can’t 
be forwarded to him. And there’ll soon be a new crop of fishing yarns. 

NEw YORK. ORSON LOWELL. 
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MENDING DAY, BY EMILY J. HOSKINS. 


Art Institute Illustration Class. 


ART NOTES. 


N 1897 a committee of artists and others in Cincinnati collected a fund 
| which purchased a canvas by Mr. William Wendt for the museum in 
that city. Mr. T. C. Steele’s picture, the ‘‘ Gordon Hill,’’ was purchased 
out of the exhibition of the Society of Western Artists in 1898, and placed 
in the same collection. This is a step in the right direction, is practical, and 
good pictures by Western men find a permanent home, where they may 
be enjoyed and studied, and an annual record made of artistic growth and 
change. 

se 
The artists are moving into the new Studio building and the fine 
arrangement of light and general conveniences meet with universal appro- 
bation. The Studebaker building, on Michigan avenue, will be a hive of 
artistic activity and a weicome addition to Chicago’s rapidly increasing 
art development. 
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A SKETCH, BY HENRY HUTT. 


The Artists’ Festival in Boston was a brilliant success and was 
patronized by the society leaders of the city. It is to be hoped that 
Chicago will take a hint from this beautiful and artistic entertainment, and 
in the near future produce something of equal if not superior brilliancy. 
The Artists’ Festival at the Art Institute, under the auspices of the 


_ 
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Central Art Association, in the spring of 1897, was in many ways a 
pronounced success. Such an event needs the codperation of society as 
‘well as the taste and enthusiasm of our artistic colony to make it brilliant. 
It can be done, and the artists are always eager to do their full share. 


se 


The announcements of the summer art schools are interesting. 

Chase’s Summer School of Art runs from June to October. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from D. T. Connah, secretary, 57 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York. 

The sketching trip to Paris and Switzerland, with Mr. and Mrs. John 
J. Redmond, leaves New York in May. For circulars address the above, 
58 West Fifty-seventh street, New York. 

Mr. Ross Turner continues his class in water-color painting in pic- 
turesque Salem and vicinity in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Francis Murphy will have a small summer class at 
Arkville, Delaware County, New York. Address J. Frances Murphy, 222 
West Twenty-third street, New York. 

The Boutwood-Vanderpoel Class opens its ninth annual season at Del- 
avan, Wisconsin, on Saturday, June 18. 

Mr. F. W. Freer will have charge of an outdoor class at Geneva, 
Illinois, for four weeks, beginning Monday, June 20. 


se 


The Society of Western Artists at its annual meeting elected the 
following officers for the coming year: President, T. C. Steele, Indian- 
apolis ; vice-president, Robert Bringhurst, St. Louis ; secretary, William 
Forsyth, Indianapolis; treasurer, F. P. Paulus, Detroit. Information 
may be obtained by addressing the secretary. 

st 7 

Out of 10,000 works submitted to the jury of the salon of French 
artists 6,000 were refused. The jury of the Association of Fine Arts 
passed judgment upon 5,000 works, of which 3,000 were rejected. Var- 
nishing day at the Paris Exposition des Beaux Arts, which consists of 
the joint exhibition of the Champ de Mars and Champs Elysees, was 
April 30. A letter to the New York 77ibune contains favorable com- 
ments on a number of the pictures contributed to the saion by, American 
artists. F. A. Bridgman sends two decorative pictures, which are 
arranged together to form a diptych. They are called respectively ‘‘ The 
Torrent’’ and ‘‘ The Brook.’’ ‘‘ The Torrent’’ presents a wild landscape 
with a stream rushing through it. Furies are descending the torrent and 
swinging over the abyss into which the water plunges. ‘‘ The Brook’’ 
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shows a woodland with nymphs. John W. Alexander contributes four 
pictures, which show his remarkable versatility. One, called ‘‘ Pandora,’’ 
in tones of yellow, is said to show the influence of Whistler. A charm- 
ing creation by him reveals a pretty child lost in admiration of her favor- 
ite doll. Gari Melcher’s ‘‘ The Supper at Emmaus’’ is mentioned as one 
of the important compositions. He also sends several genre subjects. 
Walter MacEwen’s ‘‘Sunday in Holland’’ is highly praised. George 
Hitchcock’s ‘‘ Defeat’’ presents a knight in full armor, mounted on a 
white charger, bearing a white pennon, which is trailing in a bed of Dutch 
tulips. Sargent sends a portrait of Miss Daisy Leiter, Tanner an impor- 
tant canvas called ‘‘ The Annunciation,’’ Redgway Knight several of his 
characteristic genre subjects. Julian Story a nude figure of a comely 
maiden, and Albert Lynch two descriptions of lovely women wandering in 
sunlit fields. 





THE DOG SHOW, BY HENRY HUTT. 


American Water-Color Exhibition 
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MRS. MERRICK, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Copyrighted by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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Str JosHvuA REYNOLDs’ DiscoursEs.* —In these fifteen discourses 
the great Sir Joshua explains the laws and character of art for the benefit 
of the students of the Royal Academy and incidentally for the benefit of 
art students of all schools and times. The first discourse, delivered at 
the opening of the Royal Academy, January 2, 1769, treats of the advan- 
tages proceeding from the institution of the Royal Academy, and offers 
hints to the consideration of the professors and visitors. It exacts an 
implicit obedience to the rules of art, a repression of premature dexterity 
and a constant diligence directed to its proper object. The second dis- 
course, delivered in December of the same year, directs attention to the 


*Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses, edited by Edward Gilpin Johnson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. : 
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MRS. BILLINGTON AS ST. CECILIA, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Copyrighted by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


different stages of 
art, discounte- 
nances much 
copying, and em- 
phasizes the fact 
that the artist of 
all times and in 
all places should 
be laying up ma- 
terials for the ex- 
ercise of his art. 
The third dis- 
course, delivered 
one year later, de- 
scribes the lead- 
ing principles of 
the ‘‘grand 
style,’’ beauty 
and the habits of 
nature as distin- 
guished from 
those of fashion. 
The fourth dis- 
course treats of 
the underlying 
principles of art ; 
invention, expres- 
sion, coloring and 
drapery; of the 
two distinct styles 
in history painting 
and the schools in 
which each is to 


be found. Discourse V speaks of sincerity and consistency required in all 
art, and Discourse VII of standards of taste and beauty. The tenth dis- 
course is devoted to sculpture, and the eleventh to the nature of genius. 
The thirteenth discourse discusses the quality of imagination, the four- 
teenth is a criticism of Gainsborough, and the fifteenth is a general 
review. Mr. Edward Gilpin Johnson furnishes a sympathetic and schol- 
arly review to this art classic, and the book is embellished by twenty 
good half-tone reproductions of Sir Joshua’s most famous works. 
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First LESSONS IN LINEAR PERSPECTIVE.* — In this little book Mr. 
Frederic R. Honey, Ph.B., instructor in Trinity College and lecturer in 
Smith College and in the Connecticut League of Art Students, explains 
the nature of perspective. There are ten lessons in all, with a plate and 
a page of text for each, beginning with the simplest perspective and 
increasing in complexity as the student progresses. The book is excel- 
lently arranged, the 
plates are large (5% 
by 9) and the text is 
clear and illumina- 
tive. The work 
should be extremely 
valuable to art stu- 
dents. Professor 
Honey states in his 
preface that before 
another edition is 
printed he should be 
pleased to receive 
corrections or sug- 
gestions from stu- 
dents or others. 


se 


Poi, MAY'S 
SKETCH - BooK.+ — 
Mr. Phil May him- 
self supplies an intro- 
duction to the fifty 
cartoons which make 
up this interesting 
book, and explains 
that he never took a 
drawing lesson in 
his life, though he 
cannot remember 


when he did not MRS. SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE, BY SIR JOSHUA 
draw. The begin- REYNOLDS, R. A. 


ning of his career Copyrighted by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


* First Lessons in Linear Perspective, by Frederic R. Honey. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. (50 cents net. 
+ Phil May's Sketch-Book. New York: R.H. Russell. ($1.50.) 
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was simply the old story of struggle and starving which so many artists 
know too well; but at last, after some pretty black hours, he ‘‘ caught 
on.’’ ‘This was after some six months’ of waiting and fighting in Lon- 
don. He worked for Society, the Penny Lllustrated 
Paper, the St. Stephen's Review and the Pictorial 
World. After three years in Australia, on the staff 
of the Sydney Bulletin, he returned to Paris, where 
he began his work on the Daily Graphic, which was 
afterward published in book form, and sold 30,000 
copies. He corrects the impression that his work is 
dashed off, and describes his method of making a 
picture. He also explains that his types are all real 
individuals. They certainly appear real enough to 
warrant the assertion. The cartoons are too well 
known to require description, and their uniform 
excellence goes without saying. Among the best 
are the portraits of Gladstone and Sir Henry Irving, 
and a particularly expressive picture is called ‘‘ The 
Irony of Circumstance.’’ The book is well made 
and forms a very satisfactory Phil May collection. 





i 
Se, 


st 


EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE.* — The April and 
May numbers reproduce subjects at Arezzo, Pisa, 





Lucca, Venice, Rome, Naples, Caserta, Pienza and PORTRAIT OF 
Gubbio. PHIL MAY, 
es BY HIMSELF. 


Copyrighted by R. H. Rus- 
sell. 


The Studio tor May has a finely illustrated paper 
on Henri Harpignies, the distinguished French 
landscape painter, and an interesting paper on the work of Anders Zorn, 
the Swedish painter and etcher. Zorn’s outdoor art is personal, fresh, 
and very modern, while his etchings, for dash, character and virility, are 
unexcelled. 


* European Architecture, Vol. VI, Numbers 7and 8. Chicago: Smith & Packard 
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HE development of painting and sculpture in America finds the same 

difficulties everywhere. The trouble is not local—it is general. 

Wherever artists meet the subject is discussed, and when lovers of art get 
together this very material ghost is ever present. 

Power resides in ultimates, and a material basis must be established 
before any structure can be erected. This is self-evident. The United 
States cries for better art, more important and characteristic art, more vital 
and national art, and what does she do? She patronizes foreigners with 
her wealth, while she poses and with sweet patriotic speech exclaims : 
‘* America for the Americans.’’ 

‘* Give us American subjects,’’ she exclaims, and at the same time 
she decorates her walls with second-rate Venetian water colors and white- 
capped Brittany peasants, with sloppy copies of the old masters that she 
doesn’t understand, with fancy portraits and the froth from the boiling pot 
of artists abroad. This is her patriotism in art. 

Our flags are flying and our victorious fleets are sailing the seas, our 
regiments are assembling and our loyalty to our country is genuine ; our 
humanity embraces the world. 

Our art and our artists have been fighting a civil war against \arbar- 
ism and ugliness, and the one thing so active and beautiful in the present 
war — patriotism — is not extended to them. The artist works and 
starves, ugliness reigns supreme, and our glorious United States of 
America withholds the helping hand. 

Why is this? Who is at fault? And where is the remedy ? 

Art knows no nationality, and this is true. All great art is distinctly 
national, and this cannot be denied. Art to be national must express the 
life and the sentiment of that nation, and it mst be assisted, fostered and 
patronized. The nation is at fault in withholding this sympathy and 
patronage. Good art must include the elements that will not only feed 
and gratify the intellect—-the head — but must also touch, inspire and 
warm the affections— the heart. And here is where the artist has failed. 
This is the age of science and technic, and our art has been so bound by 
it that much of our artistic production is cold and scientific. Our desire 
for accurate technic has rendered us one-sided, and we fail to touch the 
throbbing heart of the ‘masses by our problems of impressionism, our 
accurate studies of plein-air effects, our symphonies of color, and our 
utter lack of subject. Wecan hardly hold the public culpable in their 
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neglect of sympathy and patronage when we starve them with our scien- 
tific art. The art of the masters had a soul as well as a body, and we 
must instill our artistic corpse of art with the living breath of human 
emotion if we expect to produce a vital, touching art. 

Cooperation between public and artist must be established. There is 
good art in America. Much of it is thoroughly American, and is worthy 
of support. Patronage cannot be withheld without loss. Neglect and 
thoughtlessness should cease, and a genuine patriotic stimulation by judi- 
cious patronage should be awakened. Art lives through artists, and 
artists live by the same material needs asothers. Patronize art and it will 
flourish, withhold the material ultimate and it will stagnate. The artist 
asks to be allowed to produce, to fulfill his usefulness to his fellowman. 
It is a great, a splendid use, and America, great in material prosperity, 
can easily, if she will, make an exchange for her everlasting profit and 
glory. 
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